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Madhav M. Deshpande 


Pandit and Professor: 

Transformations in the 19th Century Maharashtra 

During my school years in Pune, I came in contact with a variety of San- 
skrit teachers. Some of these teachers were addressed as Pandit or Shastri, 
others as Professor. In their general use, these terms categorized people’s 
perceptions of a person’s identity. For instance, among my teachers. Pan- 
dit VamanaSastri Bhagavat was never addressed as Professor, and Professor 
Mohan Dhadphale was never addressed as Pandit. However, there were 
other personalities in Pune who seemed to be included in both of these cat- 
egones, e.g. Professor S.D. Joshi was called Panditji, and Professor K.V. 
Abhyankar was called Mahamahopadhyaya and Sastrl. Thus, while the 
terms Pandit, Shastri, and Professor may prototypical ly represent member- 
ships in markedly different categories, these categories nonetheless have 
overlapping areas. In my Preface to “Paninian Studies, Professor S.D. Joshi 
elicitation Volume”, I have briefly traced the transformation of S.D. Joshi 
from a Pandit to a Professor. In my presentation today, I would like to trace 
this transformation in the 19th century broadly in the region of Maharashtra 
and more specifically in the city of Pune. 1 

Maharashtra, before the takeover of Pune by the British forces in 1818, 
was a major center of traditional Sanskrit scholarship. From the Dharma- 
sastra author Hemadri to the grammarian NageSa, Maharashtra produced 
illustrious Sanskrit scholars. Especially beginning with Nage&t, the unbro- 
ken transmission of grammatical scholarship in guru- my a lineages can be 
traced in Maharashtra to this day, and I myself have felt proud to have had 
teachers like Professor S.D. Josh? who belonged to guru-sisya lineages go- 
^, b u ack , to Nagesabhatta. While the charts of these lineages provided by 
Kielhom and K.V. Abhyankar 4 indeed give a sense of continuity of the tra- 


Zu 0 ™ ge o eral aCC ° U " tS ° f eduCation ’ and Sanskrit education in particular, in the 
19th century Pune, see: Bhate 1996, Walimbe 1974. For detailed accounts of Sanskrit 

954 ,0 Kdkar mis tfa H n m !? t l 0nS ^ rCgi0n ofMaharashtra > see K.V. Abhyankar 
1954 , Kelkar 1915 and Dandekar 1972. For an enlightening discussion of patronage 

IntrSbn) 5 eralWe during lhe Peshwa P«»od, see Dadoba Pandurang (1865, 

2 WM hi WUh h i S U " C,e , Mahe * var SfctrT Joshi, who was a student of Sahkar 

Sastn Mandkar. Among Sankar ^astrfs teachers was Vasudev ^astn Abhyankar, who, 
as explained later, is in direct line of Nage&ibhatta’s disciples 

3 Pa ribhasendufekha ra , Pt. II, Preface, p xxv 

4 « * AW T kar r ' 954:99 ‘ 101 ^ only one European name. i.e. Kielhorn 

as the student of Ananlashastri Pendharkar, and Bhandarkar as Kielhom s student ' 
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dition of Sanskrit learning in Maharashtra, these charts by themselves do not 
provide us any indication of the profound transformation in this tradition of 
learning which occurred in this region over the past two hundred years. 

Before the coming of the British rule to Pune, the Marathi Brahmins 
were not only known for their Sanskritic learning, but they were also deeply 
involved in political, military, administrative, and financial occupations. 
While Brahmins like Hemadri in the role of ministers were known from the 
days of the Yadava rule in the 13th century, their importance in Maharashtra 
steadily grew under the rule of the Peshwas, the Brahmin prime ministers of 
the successors of the famous Maratha king Shivaji. Referring to this period, 
the ViSvagunadarsacampu (verses 133-152) of Venkatadhvarin presents a 
fascinating pros-and-cons argument about the Maharashtrian Brahmins. 
They have now abandoned the study of the Vedas and are flocking to study 
Persian in order to serve the Muslim rulers of the region. On the positive 
side, they are also given the credit for having protected and preserved Hindu 
religious traditions under very difficult circumstances. This variety of pulls 
on the lives of Brahmins in the region is seen in many ways. The Brahmin 
Peshwas, who were the de-facto rulers of the region, had to act in a Ksatriya 
mode, and this tension is illustrated in the story of RamaSastr! Prabhune (the 
judge) and Madhavarao Peshwa. Because of being busy with Brahmanical 
rituals, Madhavarao found less time to pay attention to administrative and 
military duties. RamasastrT is believed to have admonished him that if he 
wanted to spend his time in these rituals and neglect his royal duties, he 
might as well renounce his Peshwa office and go and live in Banaras (see: 
Telang in Ranade. 1900:132-3). 

Under the Peshwas, the Brahmins not only prospered in administrative 
and military roles, 5 the Peshwas offered substantial financial inducements 


5 Ranade (1915:350) says: “One other general feature, which distinguishes the first per- 
iod under Shivaji and Shahu from the period which followed the establishment of the 
Peshwa’s power at Poona, relates to the fact that while most of the great military com- 
manders in the earlier period were Mahrattas, with the notable exception of the Peshwas 
themselves, the men who rose to distinction in the latter half of the century were, for 
the most part. Brahmins.” Ranade goes on to provide details of the roles Brahmins 
played under the Peshwas and the privileges they acquired for themselves (pp.351-2): 
"The Brahmins at this time came to regard themselves as a governing caste with special 
privileges and exemptions, which were unknown under the system founded by Shivaji. 
The Konkanastha Brahmin Karkoons, who had the monopoly of all the Secretariat or 
Daftar offices, and received respectable salaries, obtained the privilege of having their 
goods exempted from Custom duties and ferry charges when they imported grain and 
other goods from outside ports and places. The Brahmin land-holders in the Kalyan 
Prant, and also in Maval, had their lands assessed at half or lower rates than were levied 

from other classes. In criminal courts, the Brahmins had always enjoyed the excep- 

tional privilege of exemption from the extreme penalty of the law, and even when they 

were confined in forts, they were more liberally treated than the other classes. Besides 

these advantages, they had the monopoly of the charities freely bestowed by the state 
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for the propagation of Sanskrit scholarship. 6 * Each year, in the month of 
Sravana, the Peshwas distributed Daksina to a large number of Brahmins 
who gathered in Pune. The tradition of annually distributing Daksina to 
Vaidikas and Shastns was initiated by the Maratha king Shahu 's commander 
Dabhade. This was subsequently taken over by the first Bajlrao Peshwa 
pie amount of Daksina distributed by him in 1736 is said to have been 
Rupees 16.354 With the expansion of the power of the Peshwa, this amount 
increased by 1758 to Rupees 1,800,000. We are told that in the year 1770 
the Peshwa distributed Daksina in Pune to 39,912 Brahmins who had come 
from all pans of India, north and south. They were rewarded according to 
the level of their accomplishments in the Vedas and Sastras. Besides this 
distribution of Daksina by the Peshwas, many other Maratha chiefs gave 
patronage to traditional learning which flourished in several other centers 
like Vai, Paithan, Nashik, and Pandharpur, besides Pune. 8 The Sanskrit 
education was provided by learned individuals at their homes, and there was 
little institutional structure available during this period. There is substantial 
evidence of the movement of students and scholars between the regional 
centers in Maharashtra and the transregional centers like Banaras. 

In the November of 1817, the British forces defeated the army of the 2nd 
Bajirao Peshwa in Pune and the governance of the region passed into the 
hands of Mountstuart Elphinstone. He was the British resident at the Peshwa 
court before their fall and knew the region very well. In its declaration of 
February 1 1, 1818, the British East India Company assured the population 
of the region that there will be no interference in the religious and cultural 
life of the people. In the March of 1818, Mountstuart Elphinstone called an 
assembly of the local people in Pune and, like the Peshwas he replaced, he 
distributed Daksina to the Brahmin Shastris and Pandits. 9 


on tins class in consideration of their sanctity. The record which relates to the time of 
Bajmao n bears ample testimony to the extent of the abuses which followed this indul- 
gence The Dakshana charity, started with a view to encourage learning, became a gram 
generally to all Brahmins, and Poona became a centre of a large pauper population As 

221 T? ',° L K Sand Brahmins were fed f ° r days expense a. the 

Sr^'p h ? S 'i ,eS ' ™ ndS ” F ° r 8 re “ nl analysis of ,he rise Brahmins 

under the Peshwas, see Gordon 1993:185. 

7 R P ’ ' : RanadC (l900:58 - 59 > for the hisl °0' of Daksina. 

8 Grant Duff (1826, Vol. m.p. 355)say S: 'The great Mahdoo (= Madhava) Rao confined 
the dona tons principally to poor Bramins, whose proficiency in science and mylhol- 
ogy entitled ihem to dislinclion; and the rewards were conferred in proportion to their 
acquirements, moral conduct, and sanclity. During the reign of Ihe second Baiee Rao 
hough a portion was always reserved as the reward for learning, it degenerated into an 

indiscriminate distribution, dictated by the superstitious idea of feeding and bestowing 
on Bramins, as an atonement for sin.” 

9 Gran, Duff (1826, Vol. III. pp. 355-6) says: “Many poor Bramins, however, had be- 
come greatly dependent on this charity, and therefore to have stopped it at once would 
have been inconsistent with the humane munificence which pervaded every act of the 
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However, there was not going to be a mere continuation of the old ways 
under the new rule of the British. In 1824, Elphinstone announced his pol- 
icies regarding the education of the people of the region. This included the 
following: 10 

1 . To improve the teaching methods in schools and to increase their num- 
ber. 

2. To provide textbooks to vernacular schools. 

3. To encourage the lower classes of the society to make use of the edu- 
cational facilities. 

4. To publish books in the regional languages. 

5. To open schools for a western-style education and to encourage 
people to make use of the western education in English. 

Thus, with the coming of the British rule, the concept of education, at least 
for the Brahmins of the region, suddenly acquired broader dimensions. Be- 
side the continuation of traditional Sanskrit education, the Brahmin commu- 
nity, now under the British auspices, was pulled into both the new dimen- 
sions: vernacular education and English education. The Bombay Native 
School Book and School Society was established in 1823. It aimed at the 
spread of education in the local vernacular, Marathi, and also in the prep- 
aration and publication of textbooks in Marathi for these schools. The first 
government school in Marathi opened in Bombay in 1818, while a similar 
school opened in Pune in 1824. 

The last Peshwa, Bajirao, used to distribute 500,000 Rupees per year as 
Daksina to Brahmin Pandits and Vaidika reciters. After the takeover by 
the British, Elphinstone sought approval from the Company authorities to 
spend 200,000 Rupees per year for educational purposes. 1 1 Initially he de- 
cided to offer grants to Brahmin scholars who were experts in traditional 
Sanskrit and Vedic scholarship and in the “more useful” fields like those of 
Dharmasastra and Mathematics. He appointed William Chaplin to oversee 
the proper utilization of the Daksina funds. 


British government in the conquered territory; but to have continued that promiscuous 
alms to all Bramins, who chose to collect at Poona for the purpose, would have been 
a wasteful, and in many respects a useless and pernicious expenditure. It was at first 
therefore bestowed under certain limitations; the portion assigned to men of learning 
was duly distributed; and that the benefit to the country might be rendered more essen- 
tially important, as the donations at the Dukshina were circumscribed, a Hindu college 
was instituted at Poona, where the minds of the youth might acquire such instruction in 
their own way, as they are disposed to receive in mathematics, astronomy, medicine, & 
and pains were taken to erase from their elementary books of ethics such principles of 
morality as have a dangerous or a doubtful tendency.” 

10 For a detailed discussion of these developments, see: Walimbe 1974, Jog 1965:28 ff. 

11 Walimbe 1974:9 ff. 
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, ^°° n “ Hindu Colle g e (known locally as Pune PathaSala) was es- 

ablished on October 7, 1821, at the annual expense of 15,250 Rupees 12 
There were ten classes and a hundred students. The school aimed at teach- 
mg those areas of Sanskrit scholarship which were of some contemporary 
utility, and also to eventually provide for the western-style education for 
those who desired such education. A concurrent desire on the part of the 

“ 7 ^ t0 . “ preserve ,he a« a chment of the learned Brahmans 
who had suffered severely by the change of Government, and who had con- 
siderable influence over the feelings and conduct of the people at large - " 3 
With this added purpose, William Chaplin insisted on the appointment of 
Brahmin teachers even in those areas which were deemed to be of no con- 
temporary practical utility. This school thus taught the subjects of Nyaya 
DharmaSastra, Vyakarana, Jyotisa, AJamkara, Vedanta, Ayurveda, besides 
Rgveda and Yajumda. All these subjects were taught in traditional ways, 
ana the British officials had only nominal supervision. 

Pandit Raghavaearya was the principal of this Poona Hindu College 
Many major figures of this period like Krishnashastri Chiplunkar were stu- 
dents at this school. Until 1837, only traditional Sanskrit subjects were 
taught in the traditional way, and there was no teaching of English. In the 

I? 30 ’ eighteen graduates of this school were awarded prizes total- 
mg 920 Rupees. In 1837, Major Candy was appointed to supervise this 
school. He introduced the teaching of English. Around this time, many pri- 
vate schools, both missionary schools and native schools opened up in Pune 
and other centers. These schools gradually led to the spread of education in 
the vernacular as well as English, besides the traditional Sanskrit education 
One of the major difficulty in vernacular education was the lack of trained 
teachers and the lack of appropriate textbooks in Marathi. Elphinstone en- 

“^ aged ‘ he ,r f nslatl °" of English books into Marathi. Preparations of text- 
books in Marathi was one of the goals of the Native School-book and School 
Society. It was felt that this task could be done better by English-educated 
Indians who would transmit the information contained in the English text- 
Vern ( acula, | audiences. The government spent a large amount 

ssssa.'ssais;"- - - 

™r” "■■■ — - * “ 

Z?' 8 , A ' > he,r worldly learning (loukeeka viddeea = laukikavidva ) consists in Ihe 
reading of old alters, se. forms of correspondence and book-keeping.^ S piritua 

T qu,re f from -y of the Pedant. Vya“ 
uk, the Purans, the Dharmashaslra, Jotish or aslronomical treatises the Vadivak 
Shastra or treatise on medicine and the Kawe-gmn.h - Y 

13 Cited in Walimbe 1974:10. 
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The Marathi Brahmin community was significantly involved in all these 
developments. Marathi Brahmin Pandits were also working hand in hand 
with Captain Molesworth on the preparation of a Marathi-English Diction- 
ary, and with figures like Major Candy in the preparation of textbooks in 
Marathi. 14 Here the Brahmin Pandits were exposed to English education, 
and they transferred the new contents and the new methods to the ver- 
nacular education. 15 For example, Krishnashastri Chiplunkar, a graduate 
of the Poona Hindu College, prepared a Marathi book on political economy. 
Bhaushastri Petkar wrote a Marathi book on the history of Greece. Shri- 
krishnashastri Talekar translated an English book on the history of Rome 
into Marathi, while Vishnushastri Pandit translated a work on the history of 
England. Most of the individuals involved in the process of translation of 
western materials into Marathi were Marathi Brahmins. 

In 1 85 1 , the Poona Hindu College and government English schools were 
integrated and a new institution, Poona College, was set up, which event- 
ually branched into Poona College, Poona College School, and Normal 
School. While English professors taught subjects like English literature, 
mathematics, and physics, Krishnashastri Chiplunkar 16 was the head of the 
Sanskrit divisions in all the three branches. He was also appointed as the As- 
sistant Professor for Marathi, one of the first few Marathi persons to hold the 
western title of Professor. But there were other Pandits like NdakanthaSastri 
B M ( dharmasdstra ), Dhondasastn ( vydkarana ), Nrsimhacarya (nydya), and 
NarayanasastrT (alamkdra) who taught at these schools, but were not given 
the title or salary of a Professor. In 1859, Dr. Martin Haug was appointed 
as the first European professor for Sanskrit in Poona College. In 1860, the 
Deccan College was set up in Pune for higher education, and in the same 
year the Elphinstone College opened in Bombay. These institutions played 
a major role in the intellectual and cultural transformation of Brahmins in 
Maharashtra, as they constituted the majority of students. 17 

Now I would like to take a closer look at how these political and institu- 
tional changes affected the lives of particular individuals. 

BalsastrT Jambhekar 

BalsastrT Jambhekar 18 was perhaps the most prominent Marathi Brahmin 
figure in the beginning of the British rule in Maharashtra. He was born in 
1810 in Konkan in the village of Pomburle. His father was a learned priest 
and taught his son the Sanskrit poetry. But with the insistence of Mr. Bapu 
Chatre, another prominent Brahmin, BaHastri began to study English. Dur- 


14 For details, see: Jog 1 965:3 1 ff; Pinge 1 960: 1 07 ff; Potdar 1 922- 1 5 ff 

15 Waiimbe (1974:12). 

16 For the details of Krishnashastri Chiplunkar’s life, see: Puranik 1992' 17-26 

17 Seal 1971:89. 

18 For the details of Balshastri Jambhekar’s life and work, see: Potdar 1922 31 ff and 
Shejwalkar 1977:309 ff. 
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ing the day, he used to go to the English school, while he would study the 
Siddhantakaumudi in the evening. After finishing his education in 1828, he 
was appointed as an assistant professor in the Elphinstone School in Bom- 
bay to teach mathematics. He was fully trained in the traditional subjects 
of Sanskrit logic and grammar, and now as the first Indian person to be ap- 
pointed Professor he became very famous. Besides mathematics, he was 
deeply interested in subjects like history and chemistry. He translated into 
Marathi an English work on “the object, advantages and pleasures of knowl- 
edge . He has published books in Marathi on grammar, geography, ethics, 
a Marathi translation of the ritual of Sandhya, and Marathi translations of 
a number of English works. From 1841, his articles began to appear in the 
journal of the Bombay Royal Asiatic Society. He knew Marathi, Sanskrit, 
English and Latin very well, and had working knowledge of Hindustani, 
Gujarati, Bengali, Kannada, and Persian. He is the first important Sanskrit 
Pandit of modem Maharashtra who became a transmitter of Western ideas 
and themes to Marathi audiences, and a traditional pandit to transform him- 
self into a modem scholar. 

Krishnashastri Chiplunkar and Vishnushastri Chiplunkar 
This transformation of a Sanskrit pandit into a modem scholar was not a 
simple and easy change. This can be seen in the lives of Krishnashastri 
Chiplunkar and his illustrious son, Vishnushastri Chiplunkar, whose writ- 
ings transformed Marathi into a powerful modem language. 19 Krishnashas- 
tri was bom in Pune in 1824. For the first fourteen years, he studied Veda 
recitation. Then he intensively studied Sanskrit poetics, logic, and Dharma- 
£astra with a famous scholar of the day. Pandit MoraSastri Sathe at the Poona 
Hindu College which was set up by Elphinstone in 1821. When Krish- 
nashastri was studying at this institution, he was the best among his class- 
mates and was given the title “Brhaspati” by his teacher, Morasastri Sathe. 
Such excellence in Sanskrit scholarship was still of no practical use in earn- 
ing a good living, which only English education could offer. Morasastri 
himself began studying English at a late age, and also inspired Krishnashas- 
tri to do the same. At the age Of 25, Krishnashastri began his English 
education at the Poona Hindu College, where an English-education wing 
was opened, besides the older Sanskrit wing, by Major Candy. He became 
a favorite student of his English professors. In 1852, he was appointed 
“translator exhibitioner”, and soon he was given the post of assistant pro- 


19 For the details of Krishnashastri and Vishnushastri Chiplunkar’s life, see: Puranik 1992. 
Shejwalkar (1977:171) offers a critical review of the contributions of Balshastri Jam- 
bhekar and Vishnushastri Chiplunkar and argues that while the first worked to create 
a modem civil society, the latter worked to promote Brahmanization of Marathi and 
Maharashtra. On the whole, Shejwalkar (177 ff.) also offers a strong critique of the 
role of Brahmins in the interpretation of Marathi history as well. 
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fessor of Marathi at the Poona College. Besides translating Sanskrit works 
like Meghaduta into Marathi, Krishnashastri wrote a number of works on 
topics like economics. 20 However, Krishnashastri ’s transformation from be- 
ing a Sanskrit pandit to a modem professor came with a cost. S.S. Puranik 
(1992:25) says: 

“The sad thing is that the same English-education which helped him 
attain material prosperity also completely uprooted his religious faith. 

The traditional branches of knowledge which he had so assiduously 
studied in his younger days were thrown aside in his mature age. Be- 
cause of the arguments from rationalists like Mill, Darwin, and Hux- 
ley, the tower of his religious faith came down crashing. As a result 
of the English-education, he became a committed atheist.” 

Krishnashastri Chiplunkar’s son, Vishnushastri, rose to even greater promi- 
nence in Maharashtra. Vishnushastri was bom in Pune on May 20, 1850. 
After his home-based education till he was 7 years old, Vishnushastri was 
sent to the Infant School, a relatively modem institution at that time. There- 
after he went to a series of English, Marathi, and mixed schools, and finally 
passed his high school matriculation in 1865. His memorization ability 
was excellent, both for Sanskrit and English materials. He studied San- 
skrit at the Poona high school with Krishnashastri Vaijapurkar, who was ap- 
pointed as a Shastri at the high school. In the January of 1866, Vishnushastri 
joined the newly opened Deccan College for further education. When Vish- 
nushastri joined the Deccan College, there were European professors like 
Wordsworth, Oxanham, and Kielhom, besides the Indian teachers Kerunana 
Chatre and Anantashastri Pendharkar. 

When Kielhom was appointed as Professor of Sanskrit at the Deccan 
College, he was very young. But he continued his own intense study of 
Sanskrit with the local Pandits, among them Anantashastri Pendharkar at 
the Deccan College. The local students felt that the Shastri knew far more 
Sanskrit than the Professor. 21 Anantashastri was himself directly in line 
from the great NageSabhatta, and was famous for his scholarship in the field 
of Sanskrit grammar. The students at the Deccan College compared the 
different styles of teaching of Professor Kielhorn and Anantashastri Pen- 
dharkar. Kielhom would not, and could not, teach a class if he left his books 
at home. On the other hand, Anantashastri never needed to hold a book in 


20 Krishnashastri ’s modern approach is evident in his essays on Marathi grammar (1971 ). 

21 For a negative reaction of Vishnushastri Chiplunkar to Kielhorn, see Vishnushastri 
Chiplunkar 1891:1 1. A detailed criticism of the appointment of European professors 
in Pune and the stature and salary granted to them is found in N.C. Kelkar 1915:39 ff. 
Kelkar refers to a 1881 article in the Times of India by K.T. Telang on the same issue. 
He does not mention a specific date, but summarizes Telang’s criticisms of European 
professors in Pune. He refers to similar comments by Bhandarkar and Ganganath Jha. 
The disparity in salary was a particularly touchy issue. 
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his hand, and hence while teaching his class he would do other things with 
his hands, such as cutting the betal nuts. While Kielhom was studying with 
Anantashastri at the same institution, he was the Professor and Anantashas- 
tri was appointed as a Shastri, and there was a big gap in the salaries paid to 
Professors and Shastris. This created great tensions among the Professors 
and Shastris, and Anantashastri, we are told (Puranik 1992:34-35), was so 
displeased that he would often not pay much attention to his teaching du- 
ties. The students themselves made fun of the old-fashioned Shastris. In 
his introduction (Vijapurkar 1963:7) to the collected articles of Professor 
V.G. Vijapurkar, M.G. Deshpande reports that when the Deccan College 
was inaugurated in Pune in 1860, the British authorities intended to offer 
instruction in Marathi. However, the students insisted that they be taught in 
English. M.G. Deshpande refers to the chapter titled “The Early Curricu- 
lum” in J. Nelson Fraser’s book Deccan College 1 851-1901 for this debate. 

Among his Indian professors, Vishnushastri respected Professor Keru- 
nana Chatre who taught mathematics and astronomy. Among modem Indian 
professors of his generation. Professor Chatre was known for his observa- 
tional work in astronomy. However, like Krishnashastri Chiplunkar, the 
movement toward modernity had conflicted his mind. Puranik (1992:36) 
reports that with his rationalism, Chatre was no longer convinced about the 
existence of God, and yet he would unfailingly recite the Visnusahasranama 
each day before going to bed, because his grandmother had asked him to 
do so. Puranik (1992:36) further narrates a conversation between Mr. Anna 
Saheb Patwardhan and Professor Chatre. When Patwardhan mentioned to 
Chatre that his recitation of the Visnusahasranama will lead him to spiritual 
liberation, Chatre responded that he was not convinced of the existence of 
God. However, he was going to continue his recitation of the prayer, just in 
case God did exist. If God did exist. He would be pleased with his prayer, 
and if He did not exist, it was no big loss! 

Trained under such teachers, Vishnushastri Chiplunkar developed into an 
avid reader of English, Marathi, and Sanskrit materials which were avail- 
able both at his home and at the library of the Deccan College. He read the 
works of Greek, Roman, and European historians, literary works of Shake- 
speare and Milton, and the writings of Macaulay, Addison, and Johnson. He 
was particularly impressed with the works of Johnson and Macaulay, and in 
his own writings (collected in his Nibandhamaia), he praises these authors 
profusely for their vision, insight, and industry. He believed that the En- 
glish literature reflected the irrepressible desire for freedom, spotless patri- 
otism, and limitless love of learning on the part of the English people, and he 
called English education “the milk of the tigress”. It was this milk of the ti- 
gress, the English education, that transformed his outlook and methodology. 
Without losing his love for the local traditions and patriotism, he openly ad- 
mired the new ways offered by the English education. This “new outlook” is 
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seen on every page of Vishnushastri’s Nibandhamala, which covers a wide 
range of literary, religious, historical, linguistic, and political topics. As an 
example of this “new outlook”, I would like to refer to his long articles pub- 
lished in the magazine Salapatraka on the Sanskrit authors Kalidasa, Bhav- 
abhuti, Bana, Subandhu, and Dandin. These essays are a demonstration of 
the new methodology” {navi paddhati in his words). 22 Each essay begins 
with a discussion of the date of the respective poet, followed by a descrip- 
tion of his works, and ending with a selection of beautiful extracts from the 
works of this poet. Vishnushastri says: 

There is little tradition of discussing the good and bad features of 
poetry in India. Topics such as the true nature of poetry and its con- 
nections with the modes of human mind have been appropriately dis- 
cussed in hundreds of works in the English language, as it has not 
been done in Sanskrit. The works of Sanskrit poets are filled with trea- 
sures of astonishing beauty and relish. But how do our contemporary 
Pandits appreciate this? This can been seen from their commentaries. 

Even in the commentaries of great scholars like Mallinatha, we do 
not find anything but literal meanings of words and a discussion of 
grammar. We do not find there the sort of indications of poetic beauty 
as seen in the works of English literary critics.” 23 

From Bhavabhuti’s works, Vishnushastri endeavors to derive conclusions 
about his personal life experiences. It was through this “new outlook” de- 
rived from his English education that Vishnushastri attempted to resusci- 
tate the love of things Indian among his readers by using a supercharged 
form of analytical and incisive Marathi prose. D.V. Potdar, in his important 
work Marathi Gadyaca IngrajI Avatar (“Anglicized Appearance of Marathi 
Prose”, 1922:5 fif), appropriately points out that the Marathi prose produced 
from the beginning of the English rule in Maharashtra till the appearance of 
Vishnushastri’s works was marked with a secondary “translator/’ form and 
had non-native inspiration. 24 In Vishnushastri’s writings, the English edu- 
cation has been fully internalized to lead to the emergence of indigenous 
analytical approaches. 

The contribution of institutions like the Deccan College to this trans- 
formation of the Poona Brahmins cannot be overemphasized. Most major 
figures of the period from the Brahmin community in Maharashtra have 
gone through these institutions and have been transformed by them in some 
significant way. Among such figures must be counted persons like Loka- 
manya B.G. Tilak, his mentor Professor Shridhar Ganesh Jinsiwale, (An- 

22 These essays are collected in Vishnushastri Chiplunkar (1891) under the title 
Samskrtakavipancaka. 

23 Vishnushastri Chiplunkar 1891 : 12. 

24 For a similar conclusion, see: Ranade 1915:24 ff, and Jog 1965 : 44 . 
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nasaheb) Vinayak Patwardhan, (Ahitagni) Shankar Rajwade, and many oth- 
ers. While in the early part of the 19th century, the old Sanskritic tradition of 
teaching lived on in the Poona Hindu College, it was slowly combined with 
English education with the emergence of the Poona College under Major 
Candy. With the emergence of the Deccan College, there seems to have been 
a new separation of the traditional Sanskritic education and the new Euro- 
pean style education. The traditional Sanskritic education was no longer 
part of the government- supported institutions, and it had to find its own ex- 
pressions in the emergence of institutions like the Sanskrit PathaSaia and the 
Veda^astrottejaka Sabha. But the Deccan College remained the premier in- 
stitution of modern education in Pune until the emergence of the Fergusson 
College in 1 885. This bifurcation of the traditional Sanskritic education and 
the Western education continued into the 20th century Pune. 

Shridhar Ganesh Jinsiwale 

Shridhar Ganesh Jinsiwale (my great-great-grand-mother’s brother, and the 
first Professor of Sanskrit in my family) was bom in 1852 at Ujjain. 25 After 
his Upanayana, his father Ganeshpant taught him the daily Brahmanical rit- 
uals of Sandhya, Brahmayajna, Saurasukta, and other recitations of prayers. 
In Ahmednagar, he was admitted to an English high school. An avid reader, 
he would sit reading under a public lamp-post near a local mosque late into 
the night. After 5 years of English high school at Ahmednagar, he went to 
Pune for higher education in 1868. After his matriculation in 1868, he was 
awarded three scholarships by the government which allowed him to join the 
Deccan College, where he was awarded a personal scholarship by its prin- 
cipal, Professor Wordsworth. At that time, besides Professor Wordsworth, 
Professor Kielhom also taught at the Deccan College, and so did Kielhom’s 
own teacher, Anantashastri Pendharkar, as the chief Shastri. Even while 
living at the Deccan College, Jinsiwale maintained his daily Brahmanical 
rituals and recited the Bhagavata-Purana daily. At this college, his inter- 
ests deepened in the area of literature, history of the world, and politics. In 
1873, he passed his B.A. in the subjects of Logic and Moral Philosophy, 
and in 1876 he passed his M.A. in History and Philosophy. In 1873, he be- 
came a Fellow at the Deccan College. In 1878, he was appointed Professor 
of Sanskrit at the Wilson College in Bombay. As a Fellow at the Deccan 
College, he taught B.G. Tilak for some time. 

While maintaining his personal Brahmanical life-style, Jinsiwale under- 
went a tremendous personal transformation. He was fully familiar with 
world history and modem Sanskrit scholarship of the day, and had aquired 
a personal collection of over 3000 books. I have his personal diaries for the 

25 For the details of Jinsiwale’s life, see: Gadre 1903. 
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year 1882, where I see notations for the purchase of books almost on every 
page. It was this opening up of his mind which made him question some of 
the deeply held traditional doctrines such as the apauruseyatva of the Vedas. 
There are many reports of his public speeches and debates with various re- 
ligious figures, where he would openly question this traditional doctrine, 26 
and advocate a more rational understanding of the Vedas. In the atmosphere 
of the late 19th century Pune, such a rejection of the apauruseyatva was 
not quite politically correct, and it made him unpopular with the local con- 
servatives. His own pupil, B.G. Tilak, was in agreement with Jinsiwale on 
this issue, and yet Tilak would take a rather non-committal position in pub- 
lic debates, since he perceived it to be counter-productive to his political 
causes. 

On the other extreme was Vinayak (popularly known as Annasaheb) Pat- 
wardhan who graduated from the Deccan College in 1868 and then pur- 
sued his education in medicine and law. At the Deccan College, Patward- 
han developed deep affection for his professors like Kerunana Chatre and 
Wordsworth. Aprabuddha, Patwardhan’s biographer, reports (1926:21) his 
interactions with Professor Kielhom. Kielhom had just joined the Deccan 
College, and in one of his classes he said that a certain Sanskrit word was 
obsolete. Patwardhan, with his traditional Brahmanical background, got up 
and told Kielhom: “There is no such thing as obsolete in Sanskrit.” This ar- 
gument worsened into a nasty debate and finally the principal of the college. 
Professor Wordsworth, had to intervene. With his exposure to the Deccan 
College, Jinsiwale could no longer believe in the traditional doctrine of the 
apauruseyatva of the Vedas, while Patwardhan, holding on to the traditional 
Brahmanical conceptions, fought with his western mentors, without yield- 
ing his own ground. 

Lokamanya B.G. Tilak 

Lokamanya B.G. Tilak, though normally considered to be conservative in 
comparison with his reformist contemporaries like G.G. Agarkar, is also a 
prominent example of a personality transformed through English education. 
Tilak was bom in 1856 in Ratnagiri, where he inherited the tradition of San- 
skrit learning from his father. He entered the Deccan College in 1873 for 
higher education, received his B.A. in 1876, and his LL.B. in 1879. As N.R. 
Inamdar ( 1 983:xxvi) remarks: “Tilak was a child of the renaissance as much 
as Raja Rammohan Roy, Ranade and Agarkar from his own region. Like 
his co-workers in the Congress and predecessors and other contemporaries 
like Vishnushastri Chiplunkar, Tilak had internalised the essence of West- 
ern civilization through English education.” A vivid picture of Tilak’s life 
as a graduate student at the Deccan College is found in the memoirs left by 


26 Gadre 1903 : 29 : Rai wade 1980:387 
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his classmate Krishnarao Sharangapani of Baroda (Bapat 1925:609-617). 
The Brahmanical life-style of students at this western-style institution is de- 
scribed by Sharangapani (Bapat 1925:61 1): “We had in our club students all 
sitting with silken cloths at dinners, several of them being of orthodox bent 
. of Perming their Sandhyas and reading Bhagavadgita. Mr. Tilak of 

course was one of those who used silken cloth at dinner.” At the same time, 
“Tilak was a close reasoner, his method of study being analytical” (Bapat 
1925,6 1 5). 

We are not concerned here with Tilak’s political career. But his scholarly 
publications such as the GTtarahasya, The Arctic Home in the Vedas, and 
Vedic Chronologies and Vedanga-Jyotisha attest to his bold departures from 
the norms of traditional interpretation of these subjects. The GTtarahasya 
shows him debating with Sankara, not just using traditional modes of ar- 
gument, but essentially from an entirely new mode of textual and con- 
textual criticism of the Bhagavadgita and the Mahabharata. Referring to 
Tilak’s GTtarahasya, M.R. Jayakar says (S.B. Bapat, 1925:650): “His work 
on the Bhagavad-Gita has, within my knowledge, shocked many an ortho- 
dox scholar, and I knew a scholarly MTmamsaka who considered it a sac- 
rilege even to touch Mr. Tilak’s work on the Bhagavad-GTta. In that book 
Mr. Tilak carried to a finish, but with a scholar’s originality, his tendency 
towards hard constructive criticism. ... Many times this was done irrever- 
ently, but the irreverence arose from a search after higher truth, unfettered 
by claims of loyalty or orthodoxy.” Many instances of Tilak’s debates with 
traditional Sanskrit pandits are recorded by S.B. Bapat (1925). 

Tilak s works on astronomy and Vedic pre-history were perhaps his most 
original contributions. In his Preface to The Arctic Home in the Vedas (p. 
v), Tilak cites with approval Max Muller’s statement emphasizing the need 
to broaden the study of the Vedas to include many branches of humanistic 
and physical sciences, and comments: “But alas! it is not given to us to 
move in an atmosphere like this, and small wonder if Indian students are 
not found to go beyond the stage of passing the examinations. There is not a 
single institution in India ... where one can get all up-to-date information on 
any desired subject, so easily obtainable at a seat of learning in the West.” 
In the Introduction to his Vedic Chronology and Vedanga Jyotisha (p. 1 1), 
Tilak explains his departure from the ways of the traditional pandits: 

The Vedic texts collected by Weber were not unknown to our old 
Pandits and the rate at which the equinoctial points retrograded is 
also so accurately recorded in the ancient astronomical Siddhantas, 
that those who would not give any credit for accurate observations to 
the Hindus ... are obliged to account for it. ... But it was a fixed article 
of faith with these Pandits that the Vedas were anadi (beginning-less) 
being handed over orally from generation to generation, from time 
immemorial, and in consequence these Vedic texts were never used 
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for any chronological purpose. The introduction of Western educa- 
tion, and with it the modem historical and critical methods, in our 
schools and colleges, have altered this state of things.” 


The "new” pandits 
It is no wonder that Vishnushastri Chiplunkar, the promoter of “new ways”, 
joined hands with Tilak in establishing in 1880 the New English School, 
and subsequently in 1885 the Fergusson College. These new Brahmins, i.e. 
Tilak, Chiplunkar, Apte, Agarkar, and Namjoshi, though proud of their San- 
skritic heritage, did not want a turning back in the direction of the traditional 
Sanskrit education, away from the newly found Western education. In this 
orientation, the social conservatives and reformers of the period were all 
of the same opinion. On 24th October 1884, when the original founders 
of the New English School launched the Deccan Education Society, the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur was its President, Sir William Wedderbum was the 
Chairman of the Council, Sir R.G. Bhandarkar was the Vice-Chairman, and 
V.N. Mandlik and Wordsworth (the Principal of the Deccan College) were 
its trustees. K.T. Telang, M.G. Ranade, and Professor F.G. Selby (of the 
Deccan College) served as council-members. Most of the founders of the 
New English School were past students of the Deccan College. In his foun- 
dation speech at the inauguration of the Fergusson College in its current 
location in 1891, Sir James Fergusson, the Governor of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, observed that “far from there being any jealousy at the erection of a 
new college in the heart of Poona by the established institution of the Dec- 
can College, faculty of the Deccan College hailed it as a child of their own, 
because it was commenced and carried on by old students of that college” 
(Sharma 1945:17). V.S. Apte, a graduate of the Deccan College, one of the 
founders of the New English School and the Deccan Education Society, and 
the first Principal of the Fergusson College, observed in 1883: “We have 
undertaken this work of popular education with the firmest conviction and 
belief that of all agents of human civilization Education is the only one that 
brings about material, moral, and religious regeneration of fallen countries 
and raises them up to the level of most advanced nations by slow and peace- 
ful revolutions” (Sharma 1945:10). The self-confidence to open these new 
institutions and run them efficiently is not unrelated to the academic back- 
ground of these young promoters. Again Apte said in 1883: “Fortunately, 
we may say, there would be no great difficulty as to an efficient staff of 
teachers; for three of us having had the honour of being appointed Fellows 
at the Deccan College, ... it would not be difficult for us to undertake to 
teach a P.E. Class after four years’ additional experience of the teacher’s 
duty” (Sharma 1945: 10). While the founders of these new institutions were 
nationalists, they had no illusions about what brought about this educational 
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transformation. Apte says: “... but we are fully certain that it (= establish- 
ment of more educational institutions) will come under the benign rule of 
the present rulers, who unlike the former conquerors of India that were only 
territorial conquerors, have won the hearts of the people by showering on 
them innumerable blessings of which Education is the greatest ” (Sharma 
1945:11). Speaking on the Indian Universities Act, G.K. Gokhale declared 
on 18th December 1903: 

“Let not Government imagine that unless the education imparted by 
Colleges is the highest which is at the present day possible, it is likely 
to prove useless and even pernicious; and secondly let not the achieve- 
ments of our graduates in the intellectual field be accepted as the sole, 
or even the most important, test to determine the utility of this educa- 
tion. I think, my Lord, — and this is a matter of deep conviction with 
me— that in the present circumstances of India, all Western Education 
is valuable and useful. If it is the highest under the circumstances 
is possible, so much the better. But even if it is not the highest, it 
must not on that account be rejected. I believe, the life of the people, 
whether in the political or social or industrial or intellectual field, is 
an organic whole, and no striking progress in any particular field is 
to be looked for unless there be room for the free movement of the 
energies of the people in all fields. To my mind, the greatest work of 
Western education in the present state of India is not so much the en- 
couragement of learning as the liberation of the Indian mind from the 
thraldom of old-world ideas, and the assimilation of all that is high- 
est and best in the life and thought and character of the West. For 
this purpose not only the highest but all Western education is usefur 
(Sharma 1945:18). 

The literary contributions of the faculty members of the Fergusson College 
in those early days are a remarkable demonstration of the emergence of 
modernity in the field of Indian Education, of which Sanskrit education was 
only a small part (Sharma 1945:61 ff). 

This “liberation of the Indian mind from the thraldom of old-world ideas” 
was something that was shared by individuals, who were, otherwise, on op- 
posite sides of many other issues. It is important to note that while Sir R.G. 
Bhandarkar and Tilak were often on opposite sides on the question of so- 
cial reform and political methods, they were not far apart in their modem 
approach to the study of Sanskrit texts and Indian antiquity. In his remi- 
niscences about Tilak, Professor S.K. Belvalkar (Bapat 1925:61-74) cites 
several instances of Bhandarkar approving Tilak ’s conclusions on certain 
issues, and Tilak himself expressing his satisfaction about Bhandarkar’s ap- 
proval of his ideas. 
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Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 

A senior contemporary of Tilak, Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar (1837- 
1925), played a crucial role in the transition of education in Maharashtra to 
modernity. He was born in a Sarasvata Brahmin family in Malwan on the 
Konkan coast. After completing his early education in an English-language 
school at Ratnagiri, he matriculated from the Elphinstone High School in 
Bombay in 1854, and was awarded B.A. in 1858. With the award of a 
Daksina fellowship he joined the Poona College and received his M.A. de- 
gree in Sanskrit in 1863. From 1868 to 1882 he was appointed Professor 
of Sanskrit. After Professor Kielhorn retired from Deccan College in Pune, 
Bhandarkar was appointed in his place in 1882, where he taught until he re- 
tired in 1893. Bhandarkar was the first fully modem Indian professor, who 
did not come from a Pandit background, and acquired Sanskrit through in- 
stitutions like the Deccan College. In the diagram of guru-$isya lineages, 
IC.V. Abhyankar (1954:101) records Kielhorn to be the disciple of Anan- 
tashastri Pendharkar, and Bhandarkar as the disciple of Kielhorn. In his 
presidential address at the First All-India Oriental Conference held at Pune 
in 1919, Bhandarkar refers to two classes of learned men: “(i) There are the 
Pandits of the old school who have spent long years in studying, in the tradi- 
tional way, the authoritative Sanskrit texts of different branches of Sanskrit 
learning such as Vyakarana and Nyaya. Their studies, exclusively confined 
to particular branches, are, no doubt, deep and sound, but they are lacking in 
historical, comparative, and critical outlook, (ii) Then there are those schol- 
ars who have been studying the literature of the country and the inscriptions 
and antiquities scattered in different provinces, by the application of the his- 
torical, comparative, and the critical method” (Bhandarkar 1933: Vol. I, p. 
316). Bhandarkar obviously belonged to the second category. 27 

Bhandarkar’s explicit departure from the traditional Sanskritic modes of 
thought in the direction of the contemporary critical scholarship from Ger- 
many may be seen in his suggestions for research on the Vedas (1933* Vol 
Ii p. 398): 

The text of the Rgveda, there is reason to suppose, is not quite the 
same as it was originally. Some Suktas and Rks are found in the other 


27 In his own time, Bhandarkar was a controversial figure. His reformist social and 
religious ideas earned him both admirers and detractors. He was accused of being 
an opportunist and a collaborationist. For a critique of Bhandarkar, in comparison 
with V.K. Rajwade, see Shejwalkar 1977:376. The fact that Bhandarkar came from 
the Sarasvata Brahmin background also contributed to some of this negative feeling. 
Most of the other prominent Marathi Brahmins who were active in this period were 
Konkanastha Brahmins, and there was strong caste-based tension. The other Brah- 
mins in Maharashtra (i.e. Konkanastha. DeSastha, and Karhade Brahmins) looked 
down upon the Sarasvata Brahmins. The open animosity between the different Brahmin 
groups is seen, for instance, in the debate over the caste of BhattojT DTksita in the book 
BhattojidTksitajnativiveka by V.A. Bambardekar, 1939, Bombay. 
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Vedas, and there the readings in some cases are different. What the 
original readings were will have to be determined, if at ail possible, 
by comparing the variation and taking a good many other facts into 
consideration. The way has been shown by Oldenberg, and it is quite 
open to any of us to follow it.” 

Bhandarkar in some ways went much further than his European mentor. 
Professor Kielhorn, in modernizing the teaching of Sanskrit for the newly 
emerging schools and colleges. In 1870, Kielhorn ’s A Grammar of the San- 
skrit Language was published “at the request and under the patronage of 
Mr. J.B. Peile, the Director of Public Instruction in this Presidency” and 
“is intended principally for Indian students. It contains as much of the San- 
skrit accidence as is necessary for the ordinary B.A. examination Those 
who look higher, I refer to the Siddhanta-KaumudI and other indigenous 
works on grammar, without a careful study of which a scholarlike knowl- 
edge of the Sanskrit language appears to me unattainable (Preface, p. vii) .” 
However, while Kielhorn produced an excellent reference grammar, it was 
not very useful for teaching Sanskrit. The first successful modem teaching 
grammar books for Sanskrit in India were produced by Bhandarkar, i e his 
First Book of Sanskrit and Second Book of Sanskrit, 

In the Preface to the First Edition of his First Book of Sanskrit dated 
March 1864, Bhandarkar narrates the then current situation of Sanskrit 
education and the need for a new method of teaching Sanskrit: 

“The study of Sanskrit has but recently risen in the estimation of the 
educated natives of this Presidency and of our educational authorities. 

The old Sanskrit College of Poona owed its existence and continuance 
rather to a spirit of conciliation and toleration in our rulers than to their 
conviction of the utility of Sanskrit as a branch of general education. 

The modem critical and progressive spirit was not brought to bear 
upon it. The old Sastris were allowed to carry all things in their own 
way. After about thirty years since its establishment, the authorities 
began to exercise active interference, until at length the College was 
abolished and a new system inaugurated. ... This newly-awakened 
and more enlightened zeal in favour of Sanskrit cannot last, or pro- 
duce extensive results, unless books are prepared to facilitate the gen- 
eral study of that language. ... Sanskrit would be considerably more 
easy than it is, if there were men educated in our English Colleges to 
teach it, and if books specially adapted for beginners were available.” 

Bhandarkar’s books were meant to meet this need. 

From all accounts, as teaching tools, Bhandarkar’s books were enor- 
mously popular and successful. They were in fact so popular that they 
were quickly translated into Marathi to meet the needs of those modem 
students who went to Marathi schools. Vinayak Narayan Shastri, who was 
a Sanskrit teacher at the General Assembly’s Institution in Bombay, trans- 
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lated Bhandarkar’s First Book of Sanskrit into Marathi, and this Marathi 
version was directly supervised by Bhandarkar himself and was published 
by the Department of Public Instruction, Bombay. In the Sanskrit Preface 
to the second edition of this Marathi translation published in 1878, Vinayak 
Narayan Shastri says that there were no appropriate books to teach San- 
skrit in Marathi schools and this need is now fulfilled by his translation of 
Bhandarkar’s books. It is important to note that a Shastri was persuaded 
to make available Bhandarkar’s modem method of teaching Sanskrit in 
Marathi schools. 

V S . Apte 

V. S. Apte (1858-92), who was a student of Kielhom at the Deccan College 
and is widely known for his Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, also pro- 
duced an equally important modem tool for teaching Sanskrit at the newly 
emerging educational institutions in Pune, i.e. his The Student’s Guide to 
Sanskrit Composition. In his Preface to the second edition which appeared 
in 1885, Apte remarks: “The rapid sale of a large edition in less than three 
years shows that the book, in some measure, supplied a felt want.” Bhan- 
darkar was a major promoter of Apte’s modernist work, and Apte explicitly 
acknowledges his assistance: “I must not omit to tender my most sincere 
thanks to Dr. R.G. Bhandarkar, who was kind enough to spare time to go 
over the greater portion of the book with me, and to make several important 
suggestions which have been mostly acted upon; and secondly, to Mr. Lee 
Warner, Acting Director of Public Instruction who, at the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Bhandarkar, was pleased to sanction the work for use in High 
Schools.” In 1891, V.S. Apte published the first edition of his Kusumamala, 
which as the English title explains, was “a collection of choice extracts from 
standard Sanskrit writers in prose and verse. No. II, designed for students 
preparing for the matriculation examination, with explanatory notes.” The 
use of English as the medium of instruction to teach Sanskrit had become 
well established by this time. In his Preface to the First Edition, Apte says: 
“Difficult words and expressions have been explained in the notes, but mere 
words have not been given, as Sanskrit-English Dictionaries are now acces- 
sible to even the poorest student. ... Thus the book is intended to supply 
the want of a Sanskrit reading book hitherto felt by senior students in High 
Schools.” By 1901, this book underwent three editions, and by 1929, the 
twentieth edition had been published. In the Preface to the Third Edition, 
M.S. Apte joyfully refers to “the rapid sale of the first two editions”. V.S. 
Apte was Professor of Sanskrit and the first Principal of the Fergusson Col- 
lege. 

Other “new” graduates of institutions like the Deccan College also tried 
to extend the new teaching materials produced by R.G. Bhandarkar. One 
such instance is that of Sakharam Ramchandra Kirloskar, B.A. He describes 
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himself as “Assistant Master, Elphinstone High School, Sometime Dakshina 
Fellow, Deccan College”. In 1876, Kirloskar published a book 
titled “ ‘Gadyapadyavalf , or Readings in Sanskrit: Prose & Verse, being a 
series of extracts from various Sanskrit works”, with annotations. The book 
is dedicated “to F. Kielhom Esq, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, 
Deccan College, as a token of sincere gratitude, for his many kindnesses”! 
The Preface explains the purpose of the book: “These Extracts are intended 
to serve as a Reading Book for advanced Sanskrit students. They will be 
found especially adapted to the wants of those who have mastered, more 
or less thoroughly. Professor Bhandarkar’s First Book and Second Book of 
Sanskrit.” Bhandarkar’s modernist project was quickly gaining followers, 
who were pushing it forward with added enthusiasm. 

We should also note other contemporaries of R.G. Bhandarkar, 28 namely 
Shankar Pandurang Pandit, Mahadeo Moreshwar Kunte, K.T. Telang, and 
V.N. Mandalik. S.P. Pandit published a magnificent edition of the SaunakTya 
Atharvaveda 29 with Sayana’s Bhasya in four volumes (1895-98), and M.M. 
Kunte published in 1880 a prize- winning book: Vicissitudes of Aryan 
Civilization in India. Telang’s English translation of the BhagavadgTta, 30 
the Sanatsujatlya, and the Anuglta appeared in the Sacred Books of the 
East (Vol. Vni) in 1900, and Mandlik published the voluminous edition 
of the Manusmrti with eight commentaries in three volumes in 1886 (Bom- 
bay, Ganpat Knshnaji’s Press). It were these scholars, including Tilak, who 
made a name as modem Sanskrit scholars, and came to be recognized as 
such by the contemporary European scholars. 


28 For a general survey of the literary contributions of Indian graduates of this generation 
see: Ranade 1915:311-312. 

29 The excellence of Pandit’s edition was deeply admired by W.D. Whitney who used 
it while producing his English translation of the SaunakTya-Atharvaveda. Pandit’s 
modernity and departure from the tradition may be illustrated by his description of 
his encounter with a traditional reciter of the Atharvaveda: “He was more shocked that 
the several mss. of that Veda ... exhibited numerous varieties of reading, and still more 
horrified when he found that the text he knew by heart and which was as it had been 
improved by Gane£ Bhat Dada was the worse for improvements" (Atharvaveda VVRI 
edition, Vol. I, p. xvii). 

30 In his Introduction (p. 5) to his translation of the BhagavadgTta (Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. VIII), Telang questions Wheeler’s argument that the Mahabharata represents 
an attempt to Brahmanize the history of the great war, but has his own doubts: “While, 
however, I am not prepared to admit the cogency of Mr. Wheeler’s arguments, I am 
not, on the other hand, to be understood as holding that the Gita must be accepted as 
a genuine part of the original Mahabharata. I own that my feeling on the subject is 
something akin to that of the great historian of Greece regarding the Homeric question, 
a feeling of painful diffidence regarding the soundness of any conclusion whatever. 
While it is impossible not to feel serious doubts about the critical condition of the 
Mahabharata generally: while, indeed, we may be almost certain that the work has 
been tampered with from time to time; it is difficult to come to a satisfactory conclusion 
regarding any particular given section of it.” Also see Shejwalkar 1 977:333 ff. 
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These “new” scholars also worked to promote vernacular education, and 
for the spread of the ideas contained in Sanskrit and English works through 
their vernacular translations. The government-sponsored Daksina Prize 
Committee was a significant tool in this effort. For instance, the JanakT- 
parinayanataka of Ramabhadra Diksita was translated into Marathi by 
Ganesh Shastri Lele and published in 1865 under the auspices of the Daksina 
Prize Committee, with a second edition in 1866. The secretary of the 
Daksina Prize Committee during the year 1865 was Krishna Shastri Chip- 
lunkar, while the secretary during the year 1866 was Shankar Pandurang 
Pandit, the editor of the Saunaklya-Atharvaveda, who was himself involved 
in a project of the translation of the Vedas into Marathi under the title 
Vedarthayatna. This was a new use of the old Daksina funds. 

Referring to this generation of newly emerging Indian scholars, R.N. 
Dandekar (1978:7-8) makes some valuable comments: 

“Since about 1870, Indian scholars, who had been trained in the newly 
started universities and who had thereby become acquainted with the 
methodology and results of western scholarship, began seriously to 
cultivate Indological studies in their own country. ... But they seem 
to have started with a kind of inferiority complex. On the one hand, 
they felt rather inordinately proud and jubilant at the new theory that 
the Indians belonged to the same stock as the Europeans, and, on the 
other, they were always on the defensive against the patronizing and 
mildly contemptuous attitude of the European scholars ..., and, there- 
fore, in order to counteract that attitude, indulged in self-glorification 
by making exaggerated claims about their ancient heritage. ... But 
the most significant result of these developments was that the Indians 
no longer remained a passive object, like guineapigs in a scientist’s 
laboratory, to be dissected and studied by European scholars.” 

One can detect this phenomenon in M.M. Kunte’s 1880 book The Viciss- 
itudes of Aryan Civilization in India. In his Preface (p. x), Kunte pleads: 
“Though I may have failed to establish my conclusions, I may safely be- 
lieve that on that account the service to the cause of Indian history cannot 
be undone. As yet, Indians themselves have not undertaken seriously the in- 
vestigation of important historical problems connected with their own coun- 
try. But they have a stand-point of their own — a stand-point fixed by their 
antecedents, and the traditions of their country, a stand-point supported by 
overwhelming evidence, and a stand-point, which at once encourages and 
gratifies patriotism.” Kunte’s nationalist agenda is explicitly stated at the 
end of his Introduction (p. xxv): “Our motto is — There is a glorious future 
before the Aryas in India, now that their activities, dormant for centuries 
and threatening to become petrified, are likely to be revived and quickened 
by the ennobling and elevating many-sided civilization which the Western 
Aryas have developed, and which is brought to bear upon them.” In ap- 
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pealing to the Western Aryas”, Kunte was essentially appropriating the 
discourse of the British Indologists of his times. 31 

Vaman Shastri Islampurkar 

There was some tension between the promoters of the traditional teaching 
of Sanskrit and the modem teachers of Sanskrit typified by R.G. Bhan- 
darkar. The modem teachers did not believe that the pandits had any critical 
sense, and the traditionalists did not see any depth in the knowledge of the 
modernists. This tension is best expressed by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar 
in the Preface to his 1889 edition and Marathi translation of Kalidasa’s 
Meghaduta. Islampurkar says (pp. 2-7): 

“Anyone who wishes to have a full understanding of Marathi must 
study at least some Sanskrit. ... It is obvious that the understanding of 
Sanskrit can only be acquired through the language with which one 
is most familiar. Before the spread of English in India, people resid- 
ing in different regions used to gain knowledge of Sanskrit through 
the local regional languages. However, these days, due to the exten- 
sive spread of English, most students try to acquire the knowledge 
of Sanskrit through English. This is not the only difference. The 
teaching methods have changed completely. In the old ways, first the 
student had to memorize the paradigms, the Samasacakra, and the 
AmarakoSa, and then they taught him the Raghuvam.<a, or some other 
poem. Once the student has good understanding of Sanskrit words 
and their meanings, then they used to teach him the SiddhantakaumudT. 

This allowed a student proper entrance into Sanskrit. After that they 
used to teach him, according to his desire, logic, grammar, philos- 
ophy, or some other £§stra. ... These days an entirely new teach- 
ing system has come into vogue. Having adopted the English lan- 
guage of the foreigners, people are now studying Sanskrit through 
that medium, which is totally incongruous with it. In small and large 
(modem) schools, Sanskrit has been given a secondary place. There- 


31 disCUSsion of the conce Ptions of the British orientalists, see: Trautmann 

1997, and especially p. 5 for the Sanskrit inscription on the Clarendon Building: 
ialeyam prdcyafastrdnam jndnottejanatatparaih / 
paropak&ribhih sadbhih sthapitaryopayoginTlllH 

Uanukampaya nityam aryavidyS mahfyatam / 
arydyart&hglabhumyoS ca mitho maitrt vivardhatam UW 
“This building, dedicated to Eastern sciences, was founded for the use of the 
Aryas (Indians and Englishmen) by excellent and benevolent men desirous 
of encouraging knowledge. ... By the favour of God may the learning and 
literature of India be ever held in honour; and may the mutual friendship of 
India and England constantly increase!” 
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fore, no one feels the need to study it beyond merely memorizing 
statements like ‘ vad to speak’ which is sufficient to pass the exam- 
inations. Because of this strange (westernized) educational system, 
all knowledge has become bookish. Many degree-holders who have 
graduated from (these modem) universities are very proud of their 
having passed (the examinations) in Sanskrit. However, those who 
have not done any special study cannot read even one verse. Many 
people have seen such cases. But, now look at a person who has stud- 
ied Sanskrit in the old ways. Even after many dozens of years after 
leaving the study of Sanskrit, such a person will not make errors in 
reading or writing. It is not the fault of the (modem) degree-holders 
that they lack the proper understanding of Sanskrit. It is the fault of 
the modem educational system.” 

In spite of such criticisms of the new ways of studying and teaching San- 
skrit, Vaman Shastri Islampurkar finally ended up in Bombay, and he started 
working there under Dr. John Wilson. After he published his Marathi 
translation and annotations for the Meghaduta, he received favorable re- 
views from Professor Kielhom and Professor R.G. Bhandarkar. Islampurkar 
proudly includes these reviews in the footnotes to his Preface (pp. 6-7) to the 
second edition. Islampurkar’s own annotations go in the modernist direction 
in trying to simplify the complexities of the Sanskrit text of the Meghaduta 
for its Marathi readers. 32 In his letter sent to Vishnushastri Pandit, a friend of 
Islampurkar, Kielhom says [my English rendition of Islampurkar’s Marathi 
version of Kielhom’s note]: 

“I have carefully read the first issue of the Kavyarthadipika composed / 

by your friend, Mr. Vaman Shastri Islampurkar. I am pleased to say 

that this book is extremely useful for those who wish to learn Sanskrit 

through the medium of Marathi. The commentary is very accessible, 

and there is nothing left for students to exercise their brains! I wonder 

if they will become too lazy. Yet the author’s efforts are praiseworthy. 

I hope the people will make use of this book and make your friend’s 
efforts fruitful.” 

While Bhandarkar and others mentioned above represented one end of the 
spectrum of the emerging new Sanskrit scholarship, the traditional 
Sanskrit scholarship continued to flourish in Pune, though indeed under 
somewhat changing circumstances. The trend toward modem education 
including Sanskrit created a feeling among the people that the traditional 


32 We may note that in 1886, Islampurkar published the first five cantos of the 
Kumarasambhava with Marathi annotation as part of his Kavyarthadipika series (Bom- 
bay: S.N. Chitale & Associates). Before beginning the text, Islampurkar adds a sec- 
tion titled Paribhasa ‘terminology’, where he explains different Sanskrit tenses etc. in 
Marathi, but cites their English names as well. 
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Sanskrit education will not survive unless some special efforts were made. 33 
Many prominent people in Pune came together in 1875 to establish the 
Vedasastrottejaka Sabha (“Society for the Encouragement of the Study of 
the Vedas and Sastras”). 34 The initial document of sponsorship for this in- 
stitution had 1 50 signatures including those of Mahadeo Govind Ranade and 
Mahadeo Moreshwar Kunte. Many of these supporters were themselves not 
traditional Sanskrit scholars, but were graduates of the western-style institu- 
tions like the Deccan -College. These new Brahmins 35 worked hand in hand 
with scholars of the old school such as Ram Dikshit Apte, Narayan Shas- 
tri Godbole, and Janardan Bhataji Abhyankar. 36 Reformist members like 
Ranade and Kunte wanted to emphasize a more modernist approach in the 
/ functioning of this institution, though compared to other institutions, this 

institution remained relatively conservative. The Vedasastrottejaka Sabha 
has continued to function in Pune to this date. Some modernist dimensions 
have entered in its examinations. For example, I myself remember hav- 
ing to present a speech in Sanskrit on the history of the Sanskrit literature. 
While the requirement reflected a more modernist tendency, the speech had 
to be in Sanskrit to fit the rules of the institution. The numbers of students 
examined and granted degrees in the subjects of Vedas and Sastras by the 
Vedasastrottejaka Sabha totaled 2195 during the period 1875-1939 showing 
the continuing demand for traditional Sanskrit education, besides the rising 
tide of western education in Pune. 

The fear that the traditional ways of studying Sanskrit were dying 37 and 
that more efforts were needed to preserve what can be preserved becomes 


33 Pandit Bhimacharya Jhalkikar, the author of the famous Nyayakola, says in the Preface 
to the second edition (dated July 1893): “The knowledge of Sanskrit is, comparatively 
speaking, dying out in India before the advance of English. A work written, as this is, 
wholly in Sanskrit is not so much respected and cared for as if the explanations had been 
put in English. Even our own countrymen do not appreciate works written in Sanskrit 
until praise of them comes out of the west. I hope my book will seem praiseworthy 
to foreign scholars like Professors Buhler, Max Muller, Weber and Kielhom, but still 
more do I hope that my labours will prove to be of service to those, if they be only a 
few, whether Hindu or European, who are fellow-students with me of these old philos- 
ophies” (NyayakoSa, 1928 edition, p. 16). The Preface to Veda<astradTpika contains a 
strong statement of fear that the Sanskritic traditions are dying. 

34 VedaiastradTpika, Preface. 

35 For the emergence of “new” Brahmins in the 19th century Maharashtra, see: Karve 
1963, and Kumar 1968a and 1968b. For broader social and intellectual developments, 
see: Dobbin 1 972, Seal 1971, and Lederle 1 976. 

36 The same mixture of traditionally trained and western trained individuals is seen among 
the secretaries of the Vedasastrottejaka SabhS during the period from 1875 to 1938. 
This list is contained in the Preface to diamond jubilee volume Veda^astradTpika pub- 
lished in Pune in 1941, p. 29. In this list of 20 names, there are many Shastris, but there 
are more individuals with B.A. and M.A. degrees, besides several Professors. 

37 A similar fear for Marathi, due to the rising prominence of English, is expressed by 
Dadoba Pandurang in his Preface (dated 24 July, 1879) to the seventh edition of his 
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manifest in efforts to preserve the available manuscripts. Gopal Raghunath 
Nandargikar, who was a Sanskrit tutor at the New English School in Pune, 
wrote in the Preface (p. 30) to his 1894 edition of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta: 

“For the large number of MSS, which were placed at my disposal, I 
am very highly indebted to Dr. R.G. Bhandarkar. ... Owing to this 
supremely eminent scholar’s efforts, most valuable MSS. are being 
collected at the Deccan College library and it is to be hoped that the 
Indian Government will not, for several years to come, abandon the 
important work of buying up the Sanskrit manuscripts hidden away 
in private libraries and being therefore out of reach for outsiders; 
although our learned citizen Rava Saheb M.C. Apte has established 
a valuable institution (= Anandashram in Pune) for the custody and 
preservation of MSS., still Government efforts are equally necessary 
for this important work. ... The old Sastris who may be deemed liv- 
ing encyclopedias of ancient scholarship are fast disappearing from 
the scene, and their industry on this point is long at an end. It be- 
hoves us, therefore, to take the charge and to preserve and collect the 
repositories of our national lore from decay and obscurity.” 

The fear that the old traditions of Sanskrit learning are fast disappearing 
prompted the pandits and professors alike to work toward creating institu- 
tions for the purpose of preservation of these traditions, and both sought the 
assistance of the British-Indian authorities, the Indian princes, and the larger 
community in this task. 

The European scholars working in India echoed the same feelings and 
joined the same efforts for preservation of a disappearing tradition. After 
expressing his indebtedness to his pandit-colleagues (some of whom were 
also his teachers), Kielhom says in his 1874 Preface to his translation of the 
Paribhasendusekhara (pp. xxiv-xxv): 

“It is sad to see the number of great Sastris, distinguished no less for 
their humility and modesty than for their learning and intelligence, 
diminish year after year, and to feel that with them there is dying 
away more and more of that traditional learning which we can so ill 
dispense with in the interpretation of the enigmatic works of Hindu 
antiquity, but it appears to me all the more to be the duty of both 
Native and European Sanskrit scholars to save as much as can still 
be saved, and to fix in writing what in less than half a century will 
otherwise be irreparably lost.” 

In his Preface (p. 3) to his 1888 edition of the Mahanarayana-Upanisad, 
Colonel Jacob states his case in eloquent words: 


path-breaking book A Grammar of the Marathi Language, 8th edition, Bombay, 1885, 
p. 7: “Since the past twentyfive years, people have placed a greater emphasis on 
learning English, and there is a growing disinterest concerning the mother-tongue (= 
Marathi).” 
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“I am indebted therefore to the State for all the materials at my dis- 
posal, and my best thanks are due to the custodians of these valu- 
able collections for the ready access to them which has been given to 
me. It is to be hoped that the Indian Government will not, for many 
a long year, abandon the important work of buying up the Sanskrit 
manuscripts hidden away in private libraries. ... The old Sastris, — 
those living encyclopedias of learning — are fast disappearing from 
the scene, an inevitable result of our rule: let us, however, do what we 
can to preserve and utilize the silent witnesses to the literary activity 
of this great country in the remote past.” 

There is an uncanny similarity in the statements of Nandargikar, Kielhom 
and Colonel Jacob, and it is this commonality of interests and aims which 
allowed the great manuscript collections at the Deccan College (and later at 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute) to be built with support from all 
the interested parties, pandits and professors, natives and Europeans. 

The pandits were working hand-in-hand with western-trained Indians 
and western scholars through out the nineteenth century, and there was an 
incredibly intense interaction on all sides. The evidence for this comes 
from various sources. For instance, the Balakanda of the Ramayana was 
published in Pune in 1862 “for the Education Department of the Bombay 
Presidency”. Martin Haug, who supervised this publication, says in his 
Notice: “This edition of the Balakanda is only a reprint from Schlegel’s 
work; but corrected and revised by the Pandits of the Poona College. It 
is mainly intended for the students of the Poona College and other institu- 
tions, who are desirous of preparing for one of the Sanskrit Examinations at 
which the first book of Ramayana is a standard author” (13 August 1862). 
The pandits were correcting and revising a European edition of a Sanskrit 
text under the supervision of a European in Pune. In 1889, Peter Peter- 
son, who was Elphinstone Professor of Sanskrit at Bombay, published his 
edition of Bana’s Kadambari. It was published by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Bombay {Bombay Sanskrit Series , No. XXIV). Peterson 
dedicated this edition to R.G. Bhandarkar: “Offered as a tribute of respect 
and of cordial friendship to Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar.” Who is us- 
ing these editions published by a European in Bombay? The books pub- 
lished by the Department of Public Instruction were meant for the use of 
the students in Bombay Presidency. My personal copy of this book was 
originally owned by one Mr. D.T. Bhave, a Brahmin student at the Fergus- 
son College, Pune. In his own handwriting, the cover-page reads: “Bhave 
D.T. bought and got bound this book on the 25th Dec. 1889. Student in 
the Fergusson College, Poona. This book belongs to D.T. Bhave, B.A., & 
handed over to his friend Mr. V.R. Sane (another Brahmin name).” H.M. 
Bhadkamkar (B.A.) prepared a “Translation into English of the Aitareya- 
Upanishad with Sankaracharya’s Bhashya” which was awarded in 1893 the 
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Sujna Gokulji Zala Vedanta Prize, and this work was published “for the 
University of Bombay” in 1899. Bhadkamkar dedicates his book “to Ra- 
makrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., C.I.E., Hon. M.R.A.S., &c., 
&c.. Late Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay and Late Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the Deccan College, Poona, as a token of deep 
respect and gratitude, this humble attempt is dedicated by his old pupil ” 
Colonel G.A. Jacob of the Bombay Staff Corps published his edition of 
the Mahanarayanopanisad in 1888 under the auspices of the Department of 
Public Instruction, Bombay (Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. XXXV). Colonel 
Jacob, in his Preface (p. 3) to his book acknowledges “with pleasure the as- 
sistance which I received on points of grammar, from Chintamani Sastri 
Warudkar, the Pandit of the Deccan College” (Poona, November 21, 1887). 

Finally, I would like to refer to the cooperation between Vasudev Shas- 
tri Abhyankar and his professor disciples like Professor C.R. Devadhar. 
The 1922 edition of the Nyayasara of Bhasarvajna (Pune: The Oriental 
Book Supplying Agency) was prepared by Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar and 
C.R. Devadhar working together. The title-page reads: “Critically Edited 
with notes including translation by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandita Vasudeva 
Shastri Abhyankar and Professor C.R. Devadhar, M.A., Fergusson College, 
Poona”. In the Preface (p. ii) to this book, C.R. Devadhar says: “But above 
all, to my Guru, Mahamahopadhyaya Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar, I owe 
a debt which it would be extremely ungrateful not to acknowledge. To him 
I owe the explanation of many technical subtleties, many difficult points 
which unaided were formidable indeed. In fact all the merit that the book 
may have is due to him”. There was cross-fertilization in all directions. 

Peter Peterson 

As a specific example of this collaboration between European professors in 
India and their Indian successors, I would like to discuss Peter Peterson’s 
Hymns from the Rgveda. Peterson was Professor of Sanskrit at the Elphin- 
stone College in Bombay. The first edition of his book was published in 
the Bombay Sanskrit Series (No. XXXVI) in 1888 under the auspices of 
the Department of Public Instruction. Peterson’s Preface to the First Edition 
begins with this statement: 

“The Hymns from the Rgveda in this volume are those appointed to be 
read by candidates for the degree of B.A. in the University of Bom- 
bay; and the book is little more than an attempt to furnish students 
here with the material without which anything like a full study, or 
commencement of study, of the Rgveda is hardly now practicable. I 
hope it may be accepted as a text-book in other Universities, in India 
or elsewhere, where Sanskrit is studied. But my primary object has 
been to fulfil a pledge, given I do not like to think how long ago, when 
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I induced the University of Bombay to lead the way in making some 
knowledge at least of the Rgveda part of the ordinary qualification for 
a degree in Sanskrit.” 

Through his book, Peterson was motivating the study of the Rgveda by his 
Indian students in the direction of western scholarship of the day. Express- 
ing his indebtedness to other scholars, Peterson says (Preface to the First 
Edition): “The obligations my book is under to Max Muller, the St. Pe- 
tersburg Dictionary, Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Geldner and Kaegi’s Siebenzig 
Lieder, Grassmann’s Dictionary and Translation, Ludwig’s Translation, are, 
I hope, apparent everywhere on the surface. I have given throughout refer- 
ences to Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, a book which must be useful to every 
student of the Rgveda.” The second edition of Hymns from the Rgveda was 
published by Peterson himself in 1897. The third edition of Hymns from 
the Rgveda was published in 1905 by S.R. Bhandarkar (M.A., Professor of 
Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay). Bhandarkar now carried forward 
the project of keeping up with the latest western research on the Rgveda. In 
his Preface to the Third Edition, Bhandarkar says: “The original notes have, 
however, been supplemented by a few new ones. These have been drawn 
from Pischel and Geldner ’s Vedische Studien (3 vols.), Vedic Hymns (Parts i 
and ii) in the Sacred Books of the East, Muir’s Sanskrit Texts (5 vols.), Whit- 
ney’s Grammar, Lanman’s Noun-inflection in the Veda, and other works.” 
In 1917, the fourth edition of Hymns from the Rgveda was published by 
A.B. Dhruva (Professor of Sanskrit, Gujarat College, Ahmedabad). The 
book had continued to be used as a text-book prescribed for the students 
at the University of Bombay. Referring to his new additions, Dhruva says 
in the Preface to the Fourth Edition: “The new matter thus added comprises 
references to standard works on points of grammar, accent, metre, philology 
and mythology. ... The subject of Vedic mythology is brought more promi- 
nently before the student; while the introduction of Indo-Iranian philology 
is an entirely new feature of the present edition. ... With a view to help- 
ing the student to a systematic study of the work apart from the Notes, I 
have added to the old brief list a longer classified list of principal books in 
English bearing upon the subject.” The fourth edition was reprinted by 
R.D. Karmarkar (Professor of Sanskrit, S.P. College, Pune) in 1937, and 
by H.D. Velankar (Professor of Sanskrit, University of Bombay) in 1959. 
The edition in 1959 was “printed and published by Dr. R.N. Dandekar, 
M.A., Ph.D.” at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Pune. With 
Professor R.N. Dandekar, we enter the modem phase of Sanskrit studies in 
Pune. The successive editions and reprints of Peterson’s Hymns from the 
Rgveda are a good illustration of collaboration between European and In- 
dian professors in the introduction of modernity in Sanskrit studies in the 
region of Maharashtra. 
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The cooperation between European and Indian professors and traditional 
pandits can be illustrated with another example. Previously I have discussed 
the misgivings of Vaman Shastri Islampurkar about the value of modem 
ways of teaching Sanskrit initiated under the westernized system of edu- 
cation in Maharashtra. These misgivings were expressed by Islampurkar 
in 1889 in the Introduction to the 2nd edition of his Marathi translation of 
the Meghaduta. Islampurkar eventually went to Bombay and started work- 
ing with John Wilson, and gradually was fully integrated into the modernist 
project. This may be seen from the fact that a number of works edited 
by him subsequently appeared in the Bombay Sanskrit Series published 
by the Department of Public Instruction. Among them are his editions of 
the Parasaradharmasamhita with the commentary of Sayana-Madhavacarya 
(Bombay Sanskrit Series, Vols. XLVII, XLVIII, LIX, LXIV, and LXVII) 
and his edition of the Navasahasankacarita (Bombay Sanskrit Series, Vol. 
LIII). In fact, the names of the editors of the various volumes of this series is 
a virtual demonstration of this cooperation. The title page of Vol. in. Part II 
of the Parasaradharmasamhita (Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. LXX1V, 1919) 
reads: “Edited with various readings, critical notes, indexes, &c. by Pandit 
Vaman £astri Islampurkar and R.G. Bhadkamkar, M.A., Acting Professor 
of Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay.” Bhadkamkar was a student of 
R.G. Bhandarkar, Among the European editors of volumes in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series we find the names of G. Biihler, F. Kielhom, Pischel, A. A. 
Fiihrer, Peter Peterson, and G.A. Jacob. Among the Indian names, we have 
a mixture of pandits and professors: S.P. Pandit (M.A.), Justice K.T. Telang 
(M.A.), R.G. Bhandarkar (M.A., Ph.D.), Professor A.V. Kathawate, Pandit 
Durgaprasad, N.M. Dvivedi, Mahamahopadhyaya Rajaram Shastri Bodas, 
Vaman Shastri Islampurkar, N.B. Godbole, Y.V. Athalye, K.P. Trivedi, H.H. 
Dhruva, and Mahamahopadhyaya Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar. Many vol- 
umes show joint editorial work by European and Indian scholars, as well as 
cooperation between Indian pandits and professors. 

Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar 

The last important figure I would like to discuss is Mahamahopadhyaya 
Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar ( 1 863- 1942). 38 He was born in Satara in a fam- 
ily of learned Sanskrit pandits. He lost his father when he was three years 
old, and his grandfather, the famous grammarian of the day, BhaskaraSastrT 
Abhyankar (1783-1871), died when Vasudev Shastri was only eight years 
old. The responsibility of training Vasudev Shastri was taken up by Rama- 
sastri Godbole, who was a disciple of Bhaskara&stri Abhyankar. Bhaskara- 


38 For the details of Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar’s life and work, see: K.V. Abhyankar 
1954:44-55. 
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Sastri’s teacher was Nilakantha-Sastn Thatte (1760- 1 834), who was trained 
by Vaidya- natha Payagunde, a direct disciple of NageSabhatta ( 1 650- 1730). 
Without ever going to an outside school, Vasudev Shastri studied at home 
the Sanskrit shastras along with arithmetic, history, geography and Marathi. 
In twelve years, he finished the study of Sanskrit grammar including the 
entire Mahabhasya, and he simultaneously achieved firm understanding of 
other shastras such as Nyaya, Alamkara, Mlmamsa, Vedanta, and Dharma- 
Sastra. He passed all the three levels of the examinations in Vyakarana of- 
fered by the Vedasastrottejaka Sabha in Pune at once, and wrote Sanskrit 
commentaries on the ParibhasenduSekhara and Laghugabdendusekhara be- 
fore he was twenty. In 1890, Vasudev Shastri left Satara for Pune, where 
he started teaching in the Sanskrit PathaSala, 39 and was soon appointed as 
a Sastrl in the Fergusson College at the behest of R.G. Bhandarkar. He 
continued to teach at both the institutions, mornings at the PathaSala and af- 
ternoons at the Fergusson College. He taught at the Fergusson College from 
1892 to 1929, and continued teaching students at home after his retirement. 
The British government of India granted him the title of Mahamahopadh- 
yaya in the year 1921. 

While Vasudev Shastri was thus at the peak of his excellence in tradi- 
tional Sanskrit scholarship, he was brought into close contact with western- 
educated scholars in Pune. His great supporter in Pune was Professor R.G. 
Bhandarkar, who offered him Shastri positions in the Elphinstone College 
and the Deccan College, but he remained committed to teaching at the Fer- 
gusson College. He developed closed raport with R.G. Bhandarkar, with 
whom he had many sessions to discuss the Mahabhasya. Many people who 
were professors at different colleges in Pune also came to study with Va- 
sudev Shastri, e.g. Professor Chandorkar, Professor Panse, Professor Bel- 
valkar, Professor Gune, and Professor V.G. Paranjpe. 

It was this close contact with traditions of western-style education in 
Pune which also transformed Vasudev Shastri himself to a certain extent. 
This transformation is reflected in the formats of some of his publications, 
such as his monumental Marathi translations of the Mahabhasya ( 1 938-54) 
and BrahmasutraSankarabhasya (191 1). The translation of the Mahabhasya 
is complete with hundreds of footnotes, and the partial introduction (Pras- 
tavana) that he wrote also shows a more modernistic presentation, though he 
is nowhere questioning the basic premises of the tradition. The same can be 
said about his Marathi translation of the Brahmasutrasankarabhasya. Here 
he provides a tabulated comparison of the different interpretations given by 


39 This Sanskrit PathaSala was established in 1 885 in Pune in Nagarkar Wada with the 
support of many Shastris and also of many western -educated persons like M.G. Ranade, 
R.G. Bhandarkar and others. This Patha£ala is also a continuing institution in Pune to 
this day, and I myself studied at this institution for several years under Narayan Shastri 
Dikshit. 
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different schools of Vedanta, a clearly modernist presentation. His edition of 
Madhusudanasarasvatl’s Siddhantabindu (BORI, Pune 1928) also illustrates 
the same pattern. Here he adds his own Sanskrit commentary to the original 
text, and this commentary would fit the general traditional style. However, 
he records textual variants on every page, indicating a modernist approach. 
His general introduction, though in exquisite Sanskrit, is particularly mod- 
ernist in that he is discussing dates of authors and comparing their views, 
tracing the doctrinal evolution of the Advaita tradition from Gaudapada 
through Sankara to his disciples. The Sanskrit vocabulary of his Introduc- 
tion (p. 20) is in some ways indicative of this modernity. He uses the newly 
coined Sanskrit terms manasasastra , jnanasastra , and devatascistra to re- 
fer to disciplines of psychology, epistemology, and theology, and says that 
Indian philosophers were principally interested in adhydtmasastm ‘science 
of knowledge relating to self’, and only occasionally paid attention to psy- 
chology, epistemology, and theology. Hence they wrote independent works 
only in adhydtmasdstra , and not in the other sastras mentioned above. 40 
While discussing the dates of Sanskrit authors, even while writing in San- 
skrit, Vasudev Shastri makes use of the Christian era, rather than the older 
Saka or Vikrama eras. 41 We see the same kind of modernity in the San- 
skrit Introductions by a number of Sanskrit pandits during this period. One 
may mention the Sanskrit Introduction by Vamanacharya Jhalkikar to his 
edition of Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa, with Jhalkikar’s own Sanskrit com- 
mentary Balabodhini published in 1900 (as part of the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, but outside the main series). Jhalkikar discusses the dates of the 
different commentaries on the Kavyaprakasa, and compares their interpre- 
tations. At the end of his Introduction, he says that since the subject of 
the Kavyaprakasa is a difficult one, wherever there was doubt, he consulted 
R.G. Bhandarkar, his older brother Bhimacharya Jhalkikar (the author of the 
famous Nyayakosa), and other scholars. The inclusion of R.G. Bhandarkar 
among those consulted by Vamanacharya Jhalkikar shows the circulation 
of ideas between pandits and professors. Appropriating Bhandarkar to the 
category of pandits, Jhalkikar refers to him as Ramakrsnapandita, though 
he does not fail to refer to his title ‘C.I.E’. The Sanskrit Introduction by 


40 rnanasaiastrajhanasastradevata&astradim visayesu svatantragranthanirmane 
bharatiyandm dcdrydnam pravrttih kadacitkT samupalabdha yato duhkhat- 

wakapmpancasvarupayathdtmyajn&nendkhiladuhkhamoksam Upsavah sarve ’pi 

puratana munayo 'dhyatmasastrasyddhyayane tasminn eva ca svatantra- 
granthaviracane svabhavatah pravrttd babhuvuh / Introduction to Siddhanta- 
bindu, p. 20, (Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar 1928). Also note Abhyankar’s use of the 
term bharatiya in the sense of ‘Indian’. This is the modem sense of this term. 

41 ... khristiyasaptadasasatakasyottardrdhe ...in the latter half of the 17th century of 
the Christian era”. Introduction to Siddhantabindu, p.25. (Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar 
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Pandit Durgaprasad and Kashinath Pandurang Parab to their 1888 edition 
of Jagannatha’s Rasagangadhara (Kavyamala Series, No. 12, Bombay) is 
another example. While discussing the location of Srngaverapura, where 
NageSabhatta received patronage from the local king, the editors refer to 
H.T. Colebrooke s Miscellaneous Essays and provide a Sanskrit rendering 
of his opinion (p. 7). 


Conclusion 

I would like to conclude this discussion with a consideration of the 
limits of modernity among these various individuals who are situated vari- 
ously on the spectrum from traditional Pandit to modem Professor. With 
all the presentational modernity in Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar’s works, 
one needs to observe that he never transgressed the notion of traditional 
authority (prdmdnya ). Within the tradition of grammar, this would be the 
ranked authority of the first three grammarian-sages ( uttarottaram muni- 
trayasya prdmdnyam). On the other hand, individuals like B.G. Tilak and 
R.G. Bhandarkar were willing to go beyond the norms of traditional author- 
ity and place their foremost emphasis on the critical and historical methodol- 
ogy, which was openly inherited from western education. Their conclusions 
could go contrary to the traditional doctrines, and yet they would forge 
ahead with their new directions of research with faith in the critical meth- 
ods. This duality has continued to exist into our own times in India. Among 
my own teachers, VamanasastrT Bhagavat was not willing to go beyond the 
limits set by the traditional rule of authority ( trimunipramanya ). On the 
other hand, someone like Professor S.D. Joshi began as a traditional pan- 
dit, but in the course of his life got transformed into a professor, in such 
a way that he finds it acceptable, or rather necessary, to disagree with the 
conclusions reached by Patanjali. 42 This is an on-going tension between dif- 
ferent traditions of Sanskrit education in modem India, and the beginning 
of this tension goes back to the coming of the colonial rule. 


42 I remember an occasion in Pune on March 13, 1966, when there was a gathering 
of traditional Pandits ( Panditasabhd ) organized to mark the hundredth anniversary of 
Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar’s birth. My teacher VamanasastrT Bhagavat had trained me 
to take part in a debate on some topic in Sanskrit grammar. As an award, I received a 
copy of Vasudev Shastri’s Marathi translation of Sankara’s Brahmasutrabhasya, signed 
by five chief pandits. Professor S.D. Joshi was in the audience at this gathering and 
wanted to raise some issues. I remember that Ramachandra Sastry, the Pandit presiding 
over the gathering, explained its ground-rules, the most important of which was the full 
acceptance of Patanjali’s authority and the rule of uttarottaram munmam prdmdnyam. 
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